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PROCEEDINGS 

AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, 
December 19, 1S45. 



The seventh Annual Meeting of the American Art-Union, was 
held in the Broadway Tabernacle, in the City of New York, on 
Friday evening, December 19, 1845. A large concourse of ladies 
and gentlemen assembled at an early hour, and at 7 o'clock the 
chair was taken by William Cullen Bryant, Esq., the President 
of the Institution. 

In calling the meeting to order Mr. Bryant said : If at our last 
annual meeting I thought that there was good reason to congra- 
tulate you on the prosperity of our Institution, I find at the close of 
another year still greater occasion to speak with pride of its condi- 
tion and with satisfaction of its prospects. We have a far more 
numerous list of subscribers, an ampler income and a much larger 
collection of works of art to distribute among the members. The 
proceedings of the Society attract more and more of the public 
attention, and its plan gains ground constantly in the public esteem. 
If no circumstance, now unforeseen, shall occur to check its pro- 
gress in popularity, we may expect shortly to see it taking rank 
with the most considerable associations of the kind in Europe, 
and dispensing among our artists a revenue, such as no private 
munificence, in any part of the world, would devote to the same 
objects. 

Allow me to remark, that the growth of art among us — the 
multiplication of meritorious artists born or residing in this coun- 
try, lays upon us a duty which we should not think of evading. 



We must show that the public is not unworthy of those who 
minister to its highest gratifications ; we must provide for them 
fitting rewards. When, in the early part of last Summer, I ar- 
rived in London, I heard that beautiful statue of Powers, the 
Greek Slave, spoken of every where in that populous and luxuri- 
ous capital with enthusiasm. It had been placed where it could 
be seen by the public, and the exhibition was then closed ; but 
the place in which it stood was still besieged by persons eager to 
obtain a look at a work which had awakened so much admiration. 
I learned that the artist, in consequence of that single manifesta- 
tion of his extraordinary powers, had received, not from those who 
desired to become his patrons, but from those who desired to pos- 
sess what they deemed so perfect as his statues, orders, which 
would keep him employed for years. I felt proud of him as my 
countryman, and for the moment I felt proud of my country ; but 
the reflection soon crossed my mind, and I was humbled by it, 
that this man, who pursued his severe and difficult art with such 
renown, was indebted to another land than that of his birth — not 
for fame, not for the just appreciation of his powers, for here, among 
ourselves, his genius was first acknowledged, and his works first 
admired — but for the more substantial rewards of eminence in art, 
— for that final degree of fame which introduced him to fortune. 

We have other sculptors of high merit abroad ; we have sculp- 
tors of merit who are starving at home. We see a numerous ge- 
neration of painters rising up around us, in every part of the 
country. I remember that thirteen years since, when on a visit to 
Cincinnati, I inquired what the place had to show in the way of 
art, and was taken to look at a row of portraits of members of 
the Common Council, executed by the yet untrained pencil of a 
western artist, the only one, as I understood, of whom the city 
could boast ; and even he, if I rightly recollect, had recently left 
the place. Cincinnati is now swarming with artists. We have 
painters beyond the Mississippi ; some of their works, which any 
of us might be glad to possess, will be distributed this evening. 
The canvass is stretched and the pencil dipped amid the solitude 
of the prairies. 

What shall be done to put the works of these men into the pos- 
session of those who would value them most ? The plan of our 
Association is the very one for the purpose. As with charity, so 



with a love of the arts, it is not after all found amongst the most 
opulent. The plan of our Institution is to collect small contribu- 
tions into large masses, and direct them to great results. I feel 
that I have a right, therefore, to call upon all who take an inte- 
rest in the fine arts, or in those who make them their profession, 
not only to give us their subscriptions, but the aid of their good 
word and their personal influence. If we could but be sure of 
this from year to year, the result, in a population of such diffusive 
intelligence as ours, and so rapidly augmenting, would be beyond 
what I can venture to estimate. 

Mr. Bryant then stated, in a few words, the object of the 
meeting. 

Erastus C- Benedict, Esq., of the Committee of Management, 
read the following Annual Report : 



ANNUAL REPORT, 1845. 

The Committee of Management of the American Art-Union, 
in making their Seventh Annual Report, have it in their power to 
state, that the prosperity and usefulness of the Institution have 
greatly increased during the past year. As its plan has become 
more widely known, it has grown in favor with the lovers of Art till 
it now numbers 3,233 members, and has an income of $16,165 ; and 
as our means have increased so has increased our power to im- 
prove the details of our operations — to carry out and perfect the 
plan, which at first had so much of experiment in it that in en- 
deavoring to realize its idea, we could not but fail in the use of 
some of our means, and we were of course disappointed in some 
of our results. After six years of always struggling and some- 
times doubtful existence — with sometimes one portion of the 
plan and sometimes another predominating — now one expedient 
and now another resorted to to win the public favor, or to retrieve 
our misfortunes, we can now, for the first time, say that the plan 
is complete in all its parts, and that its action is harmonious and 
easy. This year we shall scatter through the whole country 
3,500 copies of a large line engraving, of which no country need 
be ashamed ; we have purchased from 45 artists 123 paintings, 



which might otherwise have been left in their studios as ministers 
of discouragement, or have been never produced, and which are 
now to be sent forth, as so many missionaries, to preach perpetual 
sermons of beauty and taste, and to sow seeds which may spring 
Tip and bear fruit a hundred fold ; and we have kept open, dur- 
ing the whole year, a free gallery of works of art, where con- 
tinual freshness and novelty have added their piquancy to the 
gratification of cultivated taste. Our idea is realized. We have- 
our purchases, our gallery and our distribution. The artist has 
patronage without a patron. The public has a gallery free to 
the use of all, and choice works of art are sent to the humble 
homes of those who dwell on the frontier, as well as to the 
more luxurious dwelling of the wealthy citizen ; and this is all done 
by individual contributions which few are unable to make. 

The opinions of artists and connoisseurs justify us in also saying 
that much good has been realized — that within the sphere of 
our action and, in part, by our influence, artists of merit are more 
employed and better paid than ever before ; that American art has 
risen to a position which it never before held, and that in the City 
of New York at least, other institutions for the promotion of the 
fine arts have found in the American Art-Union a valuable coad- 
jutor. The National Academy of Design and its schools of in- 
struction, and the New York Gallery, more recently established, 
instead of being injured, as some persons feared they would be, 
by our prosperity, have really derived much indirect aid from our 
labors. It is now apparent that we do not occupy a position of 
rivalry with those institutions. We are only of their sisterhood. 
In our way, we act our part, humbler perhaps than theirs, but 
still useful and necessary to the general end. We are a little 
more commercial and manufacturing in our principle of encou- 
ragement than they arc, and we have perhaps a little closer sym- 
pathy with the many, and those of small means, in some points, 
than they have. They rather treat works of art as objects to be 
exhibited. We consider them more as things to be made our 
own and cherished. We cannot use their means, nor can they 
adopt our measures ; nor can either hope to accomplish the direct 
results of the other ; but each aids, encourages, and strengthens 
the others. And, bound together, as they should be, by common 
desires, by a united purpose, and by a generous and sympathising 



friendship, they are like a three-fold cord, which cannot easily be 
broken. Nor is our influence in this respect confined to our own 
neighborhood. It extends to galleries of exhibition and acade- 
mies of instruction every where in our country. They can have 
no useful life except in that taste which it is our aim to cultivate 
and to gratify ; and neither will have accomplished their purpose 
till the general taste and skill shall have arisen to that mediocrity 
which is the first step in useful progress, and which forms a van- 
tage ground where genius may plume itself with a nobler emula- 
tion, and stretch its wings for the highest heaven of invention of 
ideal beauty and imitative perfection. These indirect benefits are 
among the most valuable which we confer upon art. We have 
said that our plan is realized ; let it not be supposed that its best 
results are realized. We have but begun to gather the first fruits, 
from fields which are yet to be loaded with the ripened clusters 
of a richer harvest • 

These remarks are, in some degree, prompted by the fact that 
while the great body of artists, who have any claim to distinc- 
tion, seem to be the fast friends of the Art-Union, and consider its 
growing popularity as full of promise to American art, there are 
also a few, not destitute of merit, who have been disposed to under- 
value our Institution, to censure its modes of action, and complain 
of its treatment of artists. By such persons the proper aim of 
this Institution does not seem to be fully understood, nor do they 
seem competent to judge of its management. Could they be 
members of the Committee, (as by law wisely they cannot,) and 
participate in our anxieties and struggle with our difficulties, 
while, not forgetting the past and providing for the present, we 
must not be unmindful of the future, they could better criticise 
what they do not now understand, and what perhaps then their 
unconscious jealousies, or hardly concealed rivalries, would render 
them unfit to appreciate. They would then see, that we cannot 
buy of all the artists, all their pictures, at their own prices, every 
year. The very existence of this Institution depends upon its 
being so conducted as to secure the public favor — for there we 
must live or have no life. We must reasonably minister to a various 
taste, in making our gallery attractive. We must exercise discre- 
tion in patronizing the young, the rising, and the unknown artist, 
as well as in purchasing from those who may already be called 



masters among us. We must purchase many works of small 
comparative value, and fewer of higher price. We may thus ac- 
casionally pass by artists whose works we admire, and we may 
sometimes purchase pictures which the connoisseur would criticise 
severely. We must often allow pictures of great merit to com- 
mend themselves in their newest gloss and in their freshest 
novelty to wealthy connoisseurs who will give the highest price. 
We cannot be ignorant that genius is far from being the best 
judge of its own productions, and that artists often over-estimate 
their works, and there can be no reasonable objection to our wait- 
ing silently with pictures on the walls of public exhibitions, or in 
the studios of artists, till connoisseurs have had opportunity to buy, 
and when that resource has failed, offering for them what we think 
the interest and situation of the Art-Union justify us in giving — • 
which is often very much below the price affixed. We may also 
say that artists would be more than human, if the instant purchase 
of their works at their own prices did not work upon them and 
their art a serious injury. Especially would this be true of younger 
artists, whose best productions are but studies, — lessons in their 
art for which they would almost better pay than receive a price. 
High prices and a ready sale for poor pictures, are anything but 
encouragement to art. The Art-Union must always, if possible, 
buy judiciously, and no artist has a right to take as an offence an 
act of duty and of kindness, and no member of this Association 
should take offence because a work of art which may fall to his 
share is less valuable than he had hoped. As our funds increase 
the value of our works of art will increase in greater ratio than 
their number, and we shall grow more and more fastidious in our 
purchases. 

The Committee have determined that it is expedient to make, 
every seventh year, a more full and voluminous report, in which 
shall be chronicled the progress of the institution, the details of 
its management, its more interesting results, and other appropriate 
matters of interest, during a period of seven years ; — this year there- 
fore calls for the first Septennial Report, which it is now the pur- 
pose of the committee to bring out in the course of the ensuing 
year, in such style of execution and embellishment, as will render 
it worth preserving as a valuable record and an interesting pro- 
duction of art. It will not be published unless the increase of the 



aext year shall justify it, and if published a copy will of course be 
sent to every member for 1846. 

The difficulty of procuring a proper picture to engrave con- 
tinues to be felt. This, together with the impossibility of estimat- 
ing, with any precision, the time necessary to engrave, in the best 
style, steel plates, of the size we require, has always kept back 
our engraving. Although we make our contracts with the en- 
gravers in the most stringent manner, we must of course wait till 
the work is done, and well done. A month or two in time saved 
would be no compensation to the members, or to the artist, whose 
fame is a great portion of the price of his labor, for an unfinished 
or an unworthy engraving. The engraving this year, from Du- 
rand's picture of the Arrest of Major Andre, painted for the Hon. 
James K. Paulding, a relative of one of the captors, is not yet 
finished, and may not be ready for distribution before March. It 
is, however, so far advanced, that we can assure the members that 
it cannot fail to meet their expectations, and to be an honor to 
American art. 

In the. last Annual Report it was announced that we had in 
progress the engraving of Leutze's picture of the Return of Co- 
lumbus in Chains. The artist contracted to finish it in three 
years, so that it might be distributed to the subscribers of 1846. 
He has done nothing else for two years, and he is now able to say 
that he cannot complete it, in a manner worthy of his own repu- 
tation and the cause to which it is devoted, sooner than 1847. 
When that engraving is distributed, every member, in receiving a 
copy of it, will receive more than three times the value of his 
subscription. 

To enable the engraver to devote his whole time to the work, 
(as he is bound to do,) the Committee agreed to allow him for 
three years a monthly stipend as part payment. It will be per- 
ceived that this brings into each year, while the work is in pro- 
gress, a disbursement which justice to the members requires to 
be carried over from year to year till the work is done, and to be 
finally paid in the year when the engraving is distributed. We 
thus incur a small floating debt, but in no other manner could we 
go on with a work of such magnitude. We have thus paid the 
engraver $750. This is but a portion of the value of the plate, 
in its unfinished state, which belongs to the Institution. The In- 
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stitution has also, in fixtures, furniture, engraved plates, and works 
of art, property worth, at a moderate estimate, more than $1,500; 
and the Committee have supposed that justice to the subscribers 
of each year has required that a debt should also be carried for- 
ward "on that account, which has heretofore been done. The 
amount thus carried forward this year, on all these accounts, is 
$1,658. The good credit of the Institution, with all those with 
whom it has dealings, enables it to do so without inconvenience ; 
and it is here alluded to only to state and to explain to the mem- 
bers the fact, that we owe this debt, although our Treasury is full, 
and our circumstances are in the highest degree prosperous. It is 
the necessary result of a cautions effort to do justice to a fluctuating 
list of members. It is also proper to state, that the mode in which 
our business is of necessity transacted — receiving subscriptions 
and making purchases, up to the time of the annual meeting — the 
delays in the plate and printing the engiaving — the expenses of one 
year necessarily running far into the next — render it entirely imprac- 
ticable, at the annual meeting, to state the accounts with any thing 
like precision. We have heretofore given, and can now give, no- 
thino- but general estimates of many important items. 

We have received this year from 3,233 members. . . . $16,165 00 

Debts of every description, including works 
of art, engraving, paper, printing, sala- 
ries, expenses, (say) $8,250 00 

Cash in the Treasury, to be applied to 

those debts before January 1, 1846 6,256 26 

14,506 26 



Balance of debt carried forward and fully represented by 

property in actual possession $1,65S 74 

In the Septennial Report, where the operations of seven years 
can be brought together, a more complete and detailed view can 

be given. 

While the Institution was novel and feeble, constant effort was 
necessary to prevent it from sinking ; and among other things a 
travelling agent has hitherto been employed to visit places remote 
from New York, to extend a knowledge of the plan and purposes 
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of the Institution, to solicit subscribers and to attend to its inter- 
ests. This has always been attended with great expense, but 
never, till this year, have we felt strong enough to dispense with 
this agency. Fortunately, when the private business of Mr. So- 
lomons, our agent hitherto, compels him to give up his agency, 
our position is such that the Committee do not consider it necessa- 
ry to employ another, and the members will be expected either to 
remit their dues to the Treasurer, or to pay them to the nearest 
Honorary Secretary. ■ The Secretaries have, with great readi- 
ness, consented to take upon themselves the additional labor, and 
by their aid we hope to conduct our business through the Post 
Office, and save several hundred dollars annually. 

In conclusion, the Committee indulge the hope that the subscri- 
bers, individually, will remember that they are members of this In- 
stitution, and should feel an interest in its prosperity. Would 
they exhibit its productions and urge its patriotic claims, they 
might do much to increase the list of our associates, and by pay- 
ing their dues early in the year, they would save much trouble and 
expense, and also enable the Committee to buy works of art at 
much greater advantage. We are now compelled to make our pur- 
chases on credit, or by deferring them till the end of the year to 
take such pictures as we can then procure, and deprive the In- 
stitution, the public, and the artists, of our gallery, which we have 
found a most efficient means of promoting the arts. 

We hope the members will divide with the Committee of Ma- 
nagement and the Honorary Secretaries the pleasure of doing 
something for the American Art-Union, besides paying their dues. 
Its purpose is to elevate the character of our people, to brighten 
the fame and justify the pride of our nation, whose institutions are 
too often said to be unfriendly to the highest civilization and the 
purest refinement. It should be the patriotic duty of every citizen, 
as well as his pleasure, to aid in demonstrating the fallacy of that 
saying. Who of us does not rejoice to know that America has 
furnished to the world a sculptor of whom the world is proud — 
whose works, even now, equal in value, as they rival in ideal 
beauty, the master-pieces of antiquity ? Shall we not soon have 
painters, too, who shall raise American art to the dignity of a 
school, ranking in artistical perfection side by side with the great 
schools that have hitherto monopolized the glory of art, and sur- 
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passing them all in the charm of being adapted to the times whi&h 
now are, and the more glorious future which seems to be shadowed 
forward to us, instead of bearing the impress of ages, institutions 
and fancies which have passed away never to return ? 

Townsend Harris, Esq. moved the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Annual Report just read, together with the 
proceedings of this meeting, be published for the use of the 
members. 

Mr. J. T. Headley seconded the resolution, and addressed the 
Society as follows : 

Mr. Headley said : Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Art- 
Union — I design to make a few, and but a few, remarks, on Ame- 
rican Art and its influence on national feeling. This Society has for 
its sole object the encouragement of American Art. It is increa- 
sing, and must increase every year, and though all its good effects 
are not immediately palpable, yet the seed it is sowing through 
the length and breadth of the land will yield its harvest in time. 
It is an American institution — with ahome feeling and a home pur- 
pose, and therefore I love it. 

Every nation, worthy of the name, of nation, has its native soul, 
as well as native soil — its own peculiar views of all that makes up 
this life, and its own mode of uttering those views. If this be true 
as a general proposition, it has still more force when applied to this 
country. If there ever was a people on the face of the earth with 
peculiar and striking characteristics, it is the American people ; 
and if we could only release ourselves from that strange infatua- 
tion about foreign arts and artists, and foreign literature, and fo- 
reign every thing, and dare and love to be ourselves, we should 
soon have an American literature, an American school of art, as 
well as a peculiar form of government. I do not say this from 
that narrow jsrejudice and self-love which hates every thing but its 
own glorification, but from the conviction that every nation, like 
every man that is worth any thing, has a soul and utterance of its 
own, — something in i/self worth showing to mankind ; and, in- 
deed, that its true glory and greatness consist in daring to be itself, 
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as in a man in daring to be natural. Our Atlantic coast has 
such' an intimate connection with Europe, that I have some- 
times thought we never should have much that was national till 
the West should give shape and character to the country. It is 
worth a man's consideration — the fact that an untutored Western 
man, who has grown up away from all those aids deemed so ne- 
cessary to the student, is the best living sculptor in the world. 
Mr. Powers is a forcible illustration of what I wish to say on this 
point. He went from Cincinnati to Florence, from no art to the 
seat and centre of art, yet never forgot that nature, not the rules of 
the academy, was to be his guide. Unlike others who are seized 
with a sudden distrust of their own powers the moment they gaze 
on the works of the great masters, and merge their individuality in 
the rules of the academy, he followed the bent of his own genius, 
and triumphed. He did not despise the glorious lessons the silent 
statues around him uttered, but he used them as aids to develope 
perfectly that which was in him. He was not overwhelmed, but 
strengthened, by the world of art that suddenly opened before him. 
Hence he became a creator, not an imitator. All honor to him for 
the example he has set his countrymen. Fear is no more the curse 
of the world than the curse of individual man. Afraid of criticism, 
he speaks so as to pacify it, and not so as to utter himself. Our 
artists, painters and sculptors have taken the first step in nation- 
ality; our literature is sadly behind. Powers builds an Eve be- 
side the Venus de Medici, and gives to the world an American's 
conception of a woman, — with intellect as well as passion, with 
thought as well as feeling. Clevenger rears his Wild Indian right 
before Michael Angelo's David, and asks the world to speak out 
its criticism. Brown moulds his thoughtful Indian Boy beside the 
Apollino of the Tribune, and leaving the thrice ransacked classics 
and the gods to the Italians and Greeks, makes a Ruth that wins 
the admiration of every beholder. These are not merely so many 
individual, independent men — they represent the country. It is 
American Art standing up amid the art of the classic age, of the 
palmiest days of Greece and Rome, and comparing features, and 
form, and grace, and beauty. The academy would have killed 
these men — overwhelmed all the suggestions of nature with its 
rio-id rules. I must confess there is something cheering in thus be- 
holding Western men on the classic ground of Italy, flinging 
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abroad their arms in the same unrestrained freedom they did on 
their native soil. We deeply needed this same spirit in our litera- 
ture. We must be proud of Americanisms, (I do not mean, by 
that, words and phrases, peculiar expressions, but views, and 
feelings, and criticisms,) if we would be relieved from thraldom, and 
take the place art is so rapidly taking. I would that every author, 
like Powers, should use the products of genius and learning of the 
old world, but not let them use him. And why should it not be so ? 
There is good strong Saxon hearts here as ever beat on the soil of 
England. This Society is doing a noble part to accomplish this 
object in art ; would that literature had as powerful an ally. 

But I will leave this subject to say a word on the effect of art 
on national feeling. Some one has said, give me the writing of the 
songs of a country, and you may make its laws. I had almost 
said, give me the control of the art of a country, and you may have 
the management' of its administrations. There can be no greater 
folly than that committed by our statesmen, when they treat art 
and literature as something quite aside from great national inter- 
ests. The tariff, internal improvements, banks, political speeches 
and party measures, are put paramount to them, and yet they all 
together do not so educate the soul of the nation. They affect simply 
its food, and clothing, and money, and offices. In the days of 
Italian glory, artists and poets were the companions of Kings, and 
Kings were honored by the companionship. They were fostered 
not more from taste than from self-interest. Art is too often looked 
upon as an abstract thing, designed only for men of taste and lei- 
sure. The painting or statue which is the embodiment of the ideal 
perfect in the artist may be so, but there are other more useful de- 
partments of art not to be overlooked. Every great national paint- 
ing of a battle-field, or great composition illustrating some event 
in our history — every engraving, lithograph and wood cut appeal- 
ing to national feeling and rousing national sentiment — is the work 
of art ; and who can calculate the effect of all these on the minds 
of our youth ? Pictures are more powerful than speeches. Sup- 
pose that every painting and engraving, whether rude or complete, 
every monument to human worth, were removed from this country 
for the next forty years, — what would be the effect on the national 
taste and feeling ? And yet for all that our statesmen voluntarily 
do for these things, such a burial would take place. They show 
themselves but half acquainted with the true resources of the na- 
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tion when they overlook or neglect its genius and refined talent. 
Patriotism, that noblest of sentiments, for it is a sentiment as well 
as a principle, and governs more in that capacity than in the other, 
is kept alive by art more than by all the political speeches of the 
land. I should like to see the Massachusetts' army that would 
retreat out of the shadow of Bunker Hill Monument before a fo- 
reign foe. Were it necessary in some great crisis of our country's 
fate to move an audience like, this to some heroic resolution de- 
manding peril, and perhaps death — if speech should fail to do it, I 
would ask only for the canvass to unroll before you, on which was 
flung, with an artist's hand, the battle of Bunker Hill. I would 
point to that little redoubt on the crest of the hill, curtained in with 
the smoke of battle — to the shattered columns breaking down the 
slope — to the flames of burning Charlestown shooting towards 
Heaven, — without one word. • The artist should speak, and he 
were a slave that could resist his appeal. Could a man be a 
coward, fighting in the shadow of a monument to Washington? 
What American soldier would retire from such a spot, if compel- 
led to retire before a superior force, with the countenance of Wash- 
ington looking mournfully down on him, without his heart breaking 
within him ? The moral power of example is stronger than num- 
bers. England understands how much national pride and patriot- 
ism are kept alive by paintings of her great events and monuments 
raised over her dead heroes. I have seen the Duke of Wellington 
spurring his steed past his own colossal statue, melted from the 
cannon he himself took in battle, reared to him by a grateful coun- 
try before he died. London has her Trafalgar Square, and a glo- 
rious monument to Nelson. Even Andre has a monument in St. 
Paul's Cathedral. Whenever an English patriot falls, England 
calls on art to come consecrate the spot. So does France ; so has 
Italy in all ages. Kings and statesmen have understood how 
much national existence depends on national pride and patriotism, 
and how much also those depend on monuments and mementos of 
her great dead. The Palace of Versailles is filled with paintings 
of Buonaparte's great battles. I once saw a young painter in the 
Kingdom of Sardinia who had suffered imprisonment for painting 
one of the struggles of the Genoese Republic for freedom. All the 
fury and excitement of a headlong fight between the people and 
the government were thrown upon the canvass, recalling the days 
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of Spifiola. The painting was seized and locked up, and the 
young artist imprisoned. What was the matter ? Art, which is 
ever on the side of liberty, had come up with her silent, yet strong 
appeal to the popular feeling. Every stroke of young Isola's 
brush was a bugle note, summoning the spirit of freedom from its 
grave, and calling on it to rise and seize its ancient heritage. The 
youth of every land are educated more by art than by speeches. 
Let monuments rise from Concord, Lexington, Bennington, Ticon- 
deroga, Yoiktown, and Pittsburgh, and Chippewa, and Lundy's 
Lane, and New Orleans, and as the rail car flies over the country, 
let these records of our struggles and our victories come and go on 
the hasty traveller, and noble thoughts and purposes will mingle in 
the headlong excitement after gain. Let the statues of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence line Pennsylvania Avenue, and 
he who walks between them to the Capitol will be a better man and 
better patriot. Let great paintings, illustrating our chequered, yet 
most instructive history, fill our public galleries, and when the 
country wants martyrs they will be ready. But, alas ! I am speak- 
ing of what ought to be, and not of what is. I have been appeal- 
ing, also, to the self-interest of the nation, when I ought to have been 
speaking of the claims on a nation's gratitude. To outward eyes 
America is the most ungrateful country on the face of the earth. 
The nation has never yet reared a monument to its father, founder 
and saviour — Washington. I have seen a chapel reared to Wil- 
liam Tell on the spot where he sent the arrow through the tyrant's 
heart ; aud a monument to Winkkelfed, who gathered the spears 
of the enemy into his body, to make an opening through which 
liberty might strike. The countries of the old world are covered 
with paintings and monuments to those who fell in a less worthy 
cause than freedom. But where are the monuments to Allen, and 
Starke, and Putnam, and Warren, and Perry, and McDonough, and. 
Decatur, and Jackson, and Lawrence ? Young Hale was sent as 
a spy by Washington into the enemy's camp. Being discovered, he 
was hung on a gallows, and met his fate with the lofty enthusiasm 
and courage of a Spartan hero. He laid down his young life, without 
a murmur, for his country. But who can tell where he sleeps ? 
His country, in her hour of darkness and bitter need, asked for his 
life, and he gave it without a sigh ; and now that country dishonors 
his grave. Yet Andre has a monument in the heart of the British 
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Empire. Lawrence's brick monument is crumbling to pieces in 
yonder grave yard. He who wrapped himself in his country's 
banner to die, and whose last dying accents rung back from the 
verge of the unseen world over the roar of battle, " Don't give 
up the sbip," is dishonored in our midst. Our glorious battle 
fields, wet with the blood of so many brave men, are left without 
a sign to mark their locality. Who would wish to die for a coun- 
try that treats its martyrs so ? 

I have thus spoken on the general topic of art, Mr. President, 
because I feel that the want of a national feeling on this subject, 
not only stands in the way of the progress of art among us, but is a 
grievous wronsr to ourselves and our benefactors ; and also because 1 
know, from personal conversation with our artists abroad, that they 
feel this neglect of their country keenly. It -would make you sad 
to hear them speak of the national subjects for great paintings and 
monuments which they would be glad to undertake. Many of 
them would work for almost nothing, on commissions of this kind. 
Our artists wish to do something more than paint landscapes and 
portraits. Besides, art never can fully develope itself in this 
country until it embodies the spirit — the sentiment of the nation, 
and until it is appealed to and honored by the nation. A great 
mistake is made, even by some of our artists, in supposing that 
the way for an American artist to succeed is, to become deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of the past — study the works of the old mas- 
ters till they drink in their spirit— embody their conceptions. But 
when art expended herself on gods and goddesses, and fauns and 
nymphs and satyrs, these were the true heroes and poetry of the 
times — they embodied all that was noble and beautiful in human 
conception. But another age and another spirit has come, and he 
that muses and dreams over the past, calling feebly on the classic 
age to come again, commits a folly that after years can never re- 
pair. The old masters wrought out the spirit of their times, 
gave utterance to the age in which they lived, and not to one that 
had gone by centuries before. So must genius always do, and 
doing this succesfully is what makes a school both in poetry and 
art. 

The resolution was then unanimously adopted. 
3 
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General Prosper M. Wetmore, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, then read the following letter from the Reverend Ed- 
ward N. Kirk, of Boston : 

752 Broadway, Tuesday, A. M. 
November 11, 1S45. 
Dear Sir : 

I highly appreciate the honor of the appointment by the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements of the Art-Union. A compliance with it 
would be very consonant with my feelings, but the multiplicity of 
my engagements during the present season will render it impossi- 
ble that I should prepare such an address as the occasion will re-r 
quire. You will therefore have the goodness to express to the 
gentlemen of the Committee my grateful acknowledgment of the 
honor which their selection involves, and my reluctance to de- 
cline it. 

I have looked with great interest upon this effort to secure a 
fostering patronage to the genius of our country. There is no 
apparent reason why the love of beauty and truth should not 
dwell, in the people of this nation and epoch, as fully as in any 
other, past or present. But it must be encouraged, in our young 
and poor artists, by a discriminating approbation, and by so much 
pecuniary compensation as shall leave the mind free from the 
grosser cares of life. ' Having no overgrown fortunes, which abide 
with families whose taste has been highly cultivated, we must re- 
sort to some popular system, by which the many shall be, instead 
of the one, Mtecenas. 

Some have supposed that the age of poetry and ideality is past. 
I do not subscribe to their creed. There are unwrought mines of 
wealth in the human soul ; and in none more richly than in the 
minds of our countrymen, they lie hidden. My best wishes are 
with every company that liberally proposes to " work" them, and 
take their dividends in the sweet assurance that they are helping 
to adorn and bless the earthly lot of man. 

With sentiments of profound respect, 

I am your obedient servant, 

EDWARD N. KIRK. 
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Francis F; Marbury, Esq., offered the following resolution :' 

Resolved, That the thanks of the members are due to the Hono- 
rary Secretaries for their aid in carrying out the purposes of this 
Institution. 

In offering the resolution Mr. Marbury said : 

Mr. President: 

The zeal and discretion, exhibited by the Officers of this Asso- 
ciation, in this city,towhom the management of its affairs has beefi 
more directly confided, have been the subjects of just and frequent 
commendation. These gentlemen, with a generosity, which they 
can well afford, but which nevertheless does them honor, propose 
this evening to divide their laurels ; and the Committtee of Arrant 
ments have assigned to me, the grateful duty, of presenting a re- 
solution expressive of the obligations we are under to the Ho- 
norary Secretaries. Of these there were last year, about seventy- 
five, gentlemen in different parts of the country, selected from their 
known public spirit and devotion to the fine arts, to represent, and 
act for, this Association. They receive and forward subscrip- 
tions, deliver prizes, and distribute the engravings, to the share- 
holders in their respective neighborhoods. They are the links, 
between the central body and its distant members. They serve 
to take away the sense of separation, and by the local interest, 
which they every where excite and keep alive, help to make our 
Art-Union, what indeed it was designed to be, the union of the 
friends of art, throughout the whole country. 

Much has been accomplished by these gentlemen already, and 
more is expected of them hereafter. Inasmuch, as we are not 
henceforth to have the services of a travelling agent, much of the 
labor heretofore performed by him, must devolve upon them. 
Upon their disinterested activity, will very much depend, what 
the future destiny of the Art-Union shall be. 

I trust, Mr. President, that I shall be pardoned, for expressing 
the hope, — it may be a fond one— that through the agency of this 
and kindred associations, availing themselves of these, and such 
other auxiliaries, as they may be able to command, there may yet 
be established, and that at no distant period, a high and original 
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school of American art. One of which the country will be proud, 
and which the world shall respect. So glorious a vision, let us 
remember, can never be realized, until the faith and the hope of 
the people are fixed upon it. 

Have we nothing, to encourage us, as a nation, to start on this 
career of true glory ? 

I will not stop to speak in detail, of what our painters and 
sculptors have done at home, or abroad. I will not make an ap- 
peal to our national vanity, by repeating names, the bare mention 
of which, would I know, kindle enthusiasm. I am content, 
calmly, to ask the most cautious observer, whether looking at the 
results, already accomplished, he can fail to discern, the brightest 
signs of promise for the future. I appeal to you, Sir, who are 
competent to judge, whether in consideration of what our artists 
have done, and above all, what they have shown themselves capa- 
ble of doing, I commit any exaggeration, in speaking of a high and 
original school of American art, as possible. 

Shall we be told, that by the side of the great master pieces of 
antiquity, and of the old world, all that we have done, is poor and 
meagre, and that therefore the less we say of ourselves, our artists, 
or their performances, the better ! I know that, in some things, 
we have, by our foolish boasting, brought upon ourselves deserved 
censure. But our boasting has not been of the condition or pros- 
pects of art in this country. On the contrary, we have been too 
ready to make false and humiliating concessions, — to say that our 
political institutions, our national habits, the eager devotion of 
our people to the pursuit of wealth, are fatal to any great profi- 
ciency in the fine arts. We have seemed, until latterly, willing 
to sink down into the desponding admission, that although we 
might, now and then, here and there, produce an artist worth 
naming, yet that our country, as such, must seek distinction in 
something else than art. It is not thus we are to go to the stars. 

I cannot but regard such a state of sentiment, and such a mode 
of expression, as low, pusillanimous, and mischievous in the ex- 
treme. Why, Sir, what if we, as a people, are exceedingly ad- 
dicted to politics, and the sordid love of accumulating riches ? is 
it in man's nature, forever to be contented with such low forms 
of life ? Do not a thousand hearts swell, in indignant protest, 
and demand something higher and holier ? Was there ever a 
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bane, that did not suggest its antidote ? Do not the bitter waters 
of our party politics, require some healing branch, to make them 
sweet ? Are not the grace, the repose, and the beauty of art, 
after true religion, the blessed, — the very medicines suited to our 
maladies ? It was the conviction of this, that gave birth to this 
Art-Union. The sagacious and patriotic men who started it, 
knew how sculpture and painting refine and soften the manners, 
improve the taste, and purify the morals, of a people, and how 
much the peculiar exigencies of our country demanded just such 
influences. The same conviction and the same necessity will lead 
to the formation of similar societies elsewhere. Thus, by one of 
the processes of that natural alchemy, which is ever going forward, 
is the sweet extracted from the bitter, and that which, at first, 
seemed most discouraging, is found to be, after all, a solid ground 
of hope. 

This low state of expectation, and sentiment, is unjust to our 
artists. They are striving, in this cold and discouraging atmo- 
sphere, which we have made, to do something for the perfection 
of their divine art, and for the fame of their country. In some 
departments, they are extorting golden opinions from the critics 
of the world. Shall we, their countrymen, show no sensibility — 
extend no sympathy ? Shall we, by our freezing criticisms, and 
with our slow and fearful hearts, say to our young men, who, 
contending with poverty, want of instruction, scanty means and 
instruments, are yet striving to express their sense of beauty, in 
visible shapes, that this, their own, their native land, is no country 
for them, — that the arts cannot flourish here ? 

Why is not this the country, and why, cannot the arts flourish 
here ? Are not our people, by universal concession, eminently 
ingenious, active, and versatile ? Is not the inventive faculty, for 
which they are so conspicuous, nearly allied to the imaginative ? 
Have we not a fair and virgin field to work ? Is not nature boun- 
tiful ? Are not our annals, brief though they be, pregnant with 
deeds of highest heroism, sublimest import, and true historic dig- 
nity? What is there, that our artists need, but the warm and 
generous appreciation of their countrymen ? Rest assured, Sir, 
that the fault is not in our stars, — not in nature, but in ourselves, — 
in our want of virtue, and of ardor and constancy, in the pursuit 
of high and noble objects — if we are " underlings." 
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Nor let me do injustice to my countrymen. They are already, 
I think, in great measure, prepared for the just appreciation of 
the best things our artists have done, or can do. It is often said, 
by way of showing in what estimation artists were formerly held, 
that they were the companions of princes, legislators, and states- 
men, as if the artist received, and did not confer, honor by such 
an association. I know no class of persons in this country, weak 
or foolish enough, to fancy that their notice or condescension could 
raise the position of a true artist. The lawyers, whom De Tog- 
queville calls the aristocracy of the United States, would not 
think of such a thing ; and I doubt if even a Congressman could 
he found to harbor the idea. Genius exerts her high preroga- 
tives, here as elsewhere. There is no surer path to distinction, 
than through the arts, even here. A boy shall, yesterday, have 
been a poor apprentice, to a cutter of tombstones, a carver of 
dials, or a painter of signs. He feels the divinity of genius stir- 
ring within him. Without observation, he seeks to embody his 
ideal conception, in cold marble, or on canvass, that, under his 
touch, becomes warm with grace and beauty. He succeeds, and 
produces a statue or a picture which none can behold but to study, 
and none can study but to admire. At once, by universal consent, 
he becomes the pride of his country, a name to be spoken, with 
patriotic exultation. Look at the roll of our painters and sculp- 
tors. Is there a man with soul so dead, as not to feel that they 
have raised the character of the country, and who does not ap- 
propriate a part of their glory to himself ? 

Nor are our people so niggardly, in the support of the arts, as 
is sometimes alleged. If they are fond of getting money, they 
are also willing to part with it. Numerous instances of liberality, 
rising almost into munificence, even in this active, commercial 
city, might be mentioned. Nor should we forget our own Art- 
Union, through which a considerable amount of money, made up 
mainly of small contributions, from persons of moderate means, 
is every year devoted directly to the purchase of works of art. 
The success and popularity of this Institution, are proofs of good 
dispositions now, and earnests of greater and better things hereafter. 

But, after all, I fear, Mr. President, that there are some un- 
happy individuals, who cannot be comforted or relieved by such 
suggestions as have now been advanced. They cannot bring 
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themselves to believe, or even hope, any good of their country. 
They live with the distant, and the dead. They see no merit in 
that which has not upon it, either a foreign stamp, or the seal of 
antiquity. A picture painted in New York, or Philadelphia, by a 
living artist, is nothing to them. They demand that it shall have 
come from beyond seas, and that the artist shall have been dead a 
respectable number of years. Some go so far as to insist on cen- 
turies. 

To assume the character of a connoisseur, is easy. A very su- 
perficial and frivolous person may affect to be so enamored of the 
grace of Rafaelle, the purity of Domenichino, the air of Guido, 
the coloring of Titian, and the sublimity and grand contorno of 
Michel Angelo, as to have no taste or patience for inferior things. 
Such a person may travel in foreign lands, and come back to his 
own, no wiser or better than when he went away — but withal 
versed in the cant of criticism, and intent on infecting his country- 
men with his own distemper of conceit and discontent. There is 
often something quite authoritative, in this form of pretension, 
when well supported. But let us not be moved by it unless to 
pity. It is the part of true wisdom, to make the most of the pos- 
sibilities of our actual condition. It is a sad waste of life and 
energy to dream only of the past, and complain ever of the 
present. 

Those old painters, for whom so much veneration is professed, 
were generally wise, kind and active men, who lived in sympathy 
with their own age, and their own countrymen. They had, too, 
the spirit of true and high art, which is ever catholic and benig- 
nant — ignorant of time, or geographical boundaries, and delight- 
ing itself in diffusion and re-production. Could they but rise from 
their graves, or come out from the canvass on which they have 
made themselves immortal, they would be the first to rebuke this 
false worship of the past, to the neglect or disparagement^ of what 
is valuable in the present. They would be the first to condemn 
this weak and sickly taste, which exhausts itself in passive and 
effortless contemplation of their works, without attempts at simi- 
lar or superior excellence. 

Let us but be true to ourselves, and to our high destiny — let us 
but cherish our own artists, and diligently cultivate the resources 
we have, and then, and not until then, may we hope to re-pro- 
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duce, on these cia-Allanlic shores, in new and living forms, all 
that is precious or beautiful in the productions of ancient, or of 
modern genius. 

The resolution was seconded by Dr. William S. Mayo, and 
unanimously adopted. 

The nominating Committee, appointed at a meeting of the Insti- 
tution on the first Monday of December, called in pursuance of 
the resolution adopted at the annual meeting in 1840, were then 
called upon for their report. Horace F. Clark, Esq., from that 
Committee, then read the following report : 

The Committee appointed at a meeting of the members of the 
American Art-Union, held at their rooms on the 1st instant, to re- 
port nominations for officers of the Institution for the ensuing year, 
in pursuance of the 0th Article of the Constitution, 

DO RESPECTFULLY REPORT : 

That they have entered upon the discharge of the duty entrusted 
to them, with the full conviction of the importance to the well 
being of the Institution, of a proper selection of its officers. 
They were also satisfied that their duty would be well discharged 
could they report the names of the gentlemen who have composed 
the very efficient Board of the past year — under whose care the 
Association has been so eminently prosperous in all its interests — 
We are happy to be able to report the names of those gentlemen, 
with the exception of several who have felt that their other en- 
"■ao-ements were such as to render them unable to give that atten- 
tion to the business of the Association which it justly expects from 
its officers, and which a proper regard for its interests demands. 

The Committee avail themselves of this opportunity to express 
the opinion that the thanks of the Association are due for their 
past services to those gentlemen who composed the very excellent 
Board of Management of the past year. 

The Committee nominate for officers of the American Art-Union, 
for the ensuing year, the following gentlemen : 
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For President. 
William Cullen Bryant. 

For Recording Secretary. 
Benjamin H. Jarvis. 

For Treasurer. 
George W. Austen. 

For Corresponding Secretary. 
Robert F. Fraser. 

Committee of Management- 
Francis W. Edmonds, John H. Austen, 

Prosper M. Wetmore, John P. Ridner, 

Jonathan Sturges, William J. Hoppin, 

Erastus C. Benedict, Benjamin R. Winthrop, 

Charles M. Leupp, Abner Benedict, 

Andrew Warner, George F. Allen, 

Abraham M. Cozzens, Marshal 0. Roberts, 

R. M. Demill. 

Dated New York, December 19th, 1845. 

A. B. DURAND, 

JOHN THOMAS, 

WALTER M. ODDIE, - Committee. 

TOWNSEND HARRIS, 

HORACE F. CLARK, 

On motion of Nathaniel Jarvis, seconded by John Burand, it 
was then 

Resolved, That the report of the Nominating Committee, just 
read, be accepted. 

The officers and Committee of Management named in said re- 
port were then unanimously elected for the ensuing year. 

The President announced that the distribution of the pictures 
purchased for the Institution would then take place. He also 

4 
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stated that the ballots containing the names were arranged in al- 
phabetical order, and invited the appointment of a Committee, by 
the meeting, to examine and test their accuracy, which invitation 
was declined by acclamation. 

The following gentlemen were then appointed tellers, to con- 
duct the distribution of works of art purchased for that purpose : 
CHARLES AUGUSTUS DAVIS, and 
TOVVNSEND HARRIS, 

who deposited the ballots containing the names of the members in 
one wheel and the numbers of the pictures in another, when the 
names were drawn by Mr. Davis, and the numbers by Mr. Harris, 
who announced them to the meeting, and the Recording Secretary 
recorded them. 

The works of art were distributed to the following fortunate 
members, viz ; 

No. 

1 View near Fryeburg, Maine, by J. Talbot, to Alpha K. Ayer, Columbus, Ga. 

2 Boy blowing Bubbles, by /. T. Peck, to Chas. T. Appleton, Lowell, Mass. 

3 Hagar and Ishmael in the Desert, by P. Harry, to R. K. Swift, Chicago, 111. 

4 The Spirit of '76, by T.H. Mattcson, to D. C. Waterman, New Bedford, Mass. 

5 " Sugaring o(T," by T. H. Mattcson, to C. F. Spang, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

6 View in the Island of Capri, Bay of Naples, 

Valley of the Mills, at Amalfi, a pair, by T. B. Ashton, to G. G. Ingersoll, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

7 Town of Capri, Bay of Naples, 

Bay of Naples, with Vesuvius in the Distance, a pair, by T. B. Ashton, to C. 
H. Hedges, Hudson, N. Y. 

8 Lake Lucrine, with the Castle of Baia in the distance, 

General View at Amalfi, a pair, by T. B. Ashton, to A. S. Nelson, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

9 Study of an Ancient Tower in the Gulf of Salerno, 

View of Puzzuoli, from the Bay, at Sunset, a pair, by T. B. Ashton, to William 
A. Caruthers, Savannah, Ga. 
JO On the Coast of Capri, with the ruins of Tiberius' Villa in the distance, 

On the Mare Morte, Ischia, and Procida in the distance, a pair, by T.B. Ashton, 
to Geo. .1. Wentworth, Cincinnati, O. 

11 View of the Camaldoli, near Naples, 

View in the Valley of the Mills, at Amalfi— evening, a pair, by T. B. Ashton, 
to Bauman Lowe, N. Y. 

12 View in New Hampshire, by P. Harry, to Dr. T.H. Burras, N. Y. 

13 Pair— Temperance and Intemperance, by T. Cummings, jr, to William Barker, 

Columbus, 0. 

14 Flower Piece, by G. Harvey, to Daniel A. Uexford, N. Y. 

15 The "Minute Man," by A. Woodsidc, to H. E. Moring, N. Y. 
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No. 

16 The OH Counsellor, by Robert W. Weir, td Nathan Burr, Auburn, N. Y. 

17 Flower Piece, by G. Harvey, to " Daisy," N. Y. 

18 Arrest of Major Andre, (now engraving for the members of the present year,) 

by A, B. Durand, to C. Van Horn, N. Y. 

19 The Indian Guide ; one of the Shawnee Tribe, by C. Dcas s to Thomas Tryon, 

N. Y. 

20 View on the Catskill, by T. Cole, to Joseph Hyde, N. Y. 

21 Torre di Schiave, supposed to be a pari of Gordian's Villa, in the Campagna 

di Roma, by T. Cole, to Chas. J. Starr, N. Y. 

22 View at Hoboken, by /. H. Shcgogue, to John S. Cogdell, Charleston, S. C. 

23 Landscape — sunset, by C- F. Crunch, to J. E. Boiseau, New York. 

24 Outskirts of "Windsor Forest, by J. F. Kensett, to J. P. C. Mather, New Lon- 

don, Conn. 

25 The Mountain Stream, by J. F. Kensett, to W. A. Britton, Natchez, Miss. 

26 Winter Scenery on Long Island, by R. Gignoux, to J. R. Hitchcock, New 

York. 

27 Landscape, close of a sultry day, by A. B. Dxurand, to Lemuel Smith, New 

York. 
23 Landscape— composition, by A. B, Durand, to R/H. Messenger, New York. 

29 View on Esopus Creek, by J. F. Cropscy, to William G. Thomas, Baltimore, 

Md. 

30 Landscape—composition, by G. Inncs, to Franklin Townsend, Albany, N. Y. 

31 Fruit, by C. E. Weir, to J. H. Merry, Columbus, Ga. 

32 View of Tarrytown, looking towards the Highlands, by R. Havcll, to Mrs. 

Maria Dana, Middletown, Conn. 

33 Landscape— study from Nature, by W. W. Wotherspoon, to C. T. Piatt, Phila- 

delphia. 

34 Landscape, by R. Gignoux, to Franklin Gardner, Baltimore, Md. 

35 The Wounded Trooper, by W. Ranney, to James S. Davis, New York. 

36 Cottage Scene, by W. E. Winner, to Isaac R. EI wood, Albany, N. Y. 

37 Boy Fishing, by J. G. Clonncy, to F. G. Thurston, New York. 

38 Landscape, by /. L. Williams, to W. P. Donaldson, New York. 
39-Ttalian Peasants, by S. B. Waugh, to Thomas D. Hams, Washington, D. C. 

40 Valley of Jocassee, S. C, by T. A. Richards, to M. C. Johnson, Lexington, Ky. 

41 Valley of Nacoochee, Geo., by T. A. Richards, to William P. Green, Nor- 

wich, Conn. 

42 Marine View, by G. R. Bonficld, to Henry Messenger, New York. 

43 View in Huntingdon County, Pa., by /. L, Williams, to Frederick J. Betts, 

Newburgh, N. Y. 

44 View near Troy, by D. W. C. Boutelle, to N. E. Crittenden, Cleveland, O. 

45 Mahopac Lake, by R. Havell, to W. T. Cutter, New York. 

46 Coast Scene, (water color,) by J. Hamilton, to Charles B. Phillips, Toledo, O. 

47 On the Delaware, (water color,) by /. Hamilton, to John D. Wolfe, New 

York. 

48 Tuscan Flower Girl, by W. C. Sanders, to Henry Inman, New York. 

49 View on Long Island, by J. H. Caffcrty, to John L. Schoolcraft, Albany, N, Y. 

50 Mountain Scenery, by D. W. C. Bovtcllc, to William Schouler, Lowell, Mass. 

51 Landscape — Study from Nature, by J. H. Caffcrty, to Ebenezer Buckingham, 

Zanesville, 0. 

52 Conossee Beach, Long Island, by W. M. Oddie, to Dr. J. M. Bush, Lexington, 

Ky. 
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No. 

53 Scene from Nature, by J. F. Kensctt, lo Daniel S. Richardson, Lowell, Mass. 

54 Scene from Nature, by /. F. Kensctt, to Thomas "W. Tucker, New York. 

55 View from the top of the Natural Bridge.Va. , by Joshua Shaw, to Cyrus Curtis, 

Hudson, N. Y. 

56 Table Rock, S. C, by Joshua Shaw, to J. H. Drinker, Fall River, Mass. 

57 Pelham Point, Long Island, by /. Ham ilton, to J.C. Campbell, Rochester, N.Y. 

58 Foot Path in Bumham Forest, byX F. ICcnsett, to David Smart, Detroit, Mich. 

59 A Peep in Windsor Forest, by J. F. Kensctt, to P. J. Clark, Meriden, Conn. 

60 The "Lone Cabin," Susquehanna scenery, Pa., by I. L. Williams, to Wash- 

ington Putnam, Saratoga, N. Y. 

61 Spanish Scenery, by Joshua Shaw, to John L. Roome, New York. 

62 Autumnal Scene, by J. F. Kensctt, to J. S. Keyes, Concord, Mass. 

63 View on the Delaware, by J. Hamilton, to E. N. Mason, New York. 

64 View in New Jersey, by /. H. Cafferty, to John S. Voorhies, New York. 

65 Landscape — afternoon, by /. F. Kensctt, to Samuel Barker, New York. 

66 Coast Scene, with figures, by Joshua Shaw, to Isaac I. Greenwood, New York. 

67 View in the Valley of the Mohawk, by A. B. Durand, to W. J. Roome, New 

York. 
6S Study in Jacob's Valley, near Kingston, by A . B. Durand, to Charles E. Beebe, 
New York. 

69 View near Marbletown, by A. B. Durand, to E. D. Morgan, New York. 

70 Cohoes Falls, by J>. W. C. Boutellc, to William T. Skidmore, New York. 

71 Landscape— composition, by G. Inncs, to David Stewart, Baltimore Mary- 

land. 

72 View near the Aroostook River, Me., lumbermen in the foreground, by P. 

Harry, to Nathan C. Ely, New York. 

73 View in Orange County, N. J., by R. Gignoux, to Robert Rait, New York. 

74 Landscape, View in Pennsylvania, by /. L. Williams, to T. C. Newton, New 

York. 

75 Oliver Cromwell refusing the Crown, by E. H. May, to Adam B. Goldthwaite, 

New York. 

76 Scene on the Erie Canal, Valley of the Mohawk, by A. B. Durand, to Albert 

Storer, New York. 

77 View on the Mohawk, by A. B- Durand,to J. W. Lightbody, N. York. 

78 Study near Marbletown, by A. B. Durand, to George N. Eaton, Baltimore, 

Md. 

79 Study from Nature, by A. B. Durand, to Robert Yelverton, New York. 

80 American Autumnal Sunset, by T. Cole, to James E. Smith, New York. 

81 Fruit Piece, by /. B. Ord, to James R. Taylor, New York. 

82 Deserted House on Mount Desert Island, by T. Cole, to Nathaniel Silsbee, 

Salem, Mass. 

83 American Mountain Scenery, by J. F. Cropsey, to S. C. Phillips, Salem, Mass. 

84 Landscape and Cattle, (of the Marshfield stock,) by T. H. Hinckley, to L. 

M. Arnold, New York. 

85 Castle in Ruins, by T. Cole, to James E. Slater, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

86 Landscape-Old Mill Landing, L. I., by W. M. Oddie, to R. D. Kemp, New 

burgh, N. Y. 
S7 Redeeming Forfeits, by T. H. Mattcson, to P. Stovall, Augusta, Ga. 
8S The Chase— from Cooper's works, by W. B. McMurlric, to Rutsen Suckley, 

New York. 
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89 Vew near Peekskill, by R. Gignoux, to William M. Prichard, New York. 

90 The Political Argument, by J. G. Clonney, to J. H. McHenry, Baltimore, 

Md. 

91 The Hung Line, or Boys in trouble, by J. G. Chapman, to Joseph Husson, 

Brookly, N. Y. 

92 Country School Girl, by J. G. Chapman, to H. F. Brayton, Cleveland, Ohio. 

93 Fur Traders descending the Missouri, by George C. Bingham, to Robert S. 

Bunker, Mobile, Ala. 

94 River Scenery, by J. Hamilton, to Asa Farr, jun. St. Louis, Mo. 

95 The Concealed Enemy, by G. C. Bingham, to James A. Hutchison, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 

96 Landscape, by D. W. C. Boutelle, to F. H. Trowbridge, New York. 

97 Marine View, by IV. Ranney, to George E. Cook, New York. 

93 Cottage Scenery, by G. C. Bingham, to James D. Carhart, Macon, Georgia. 
99 Landscape— Study from Nature, by /. Casitcar, to Philip Allen, Jun., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

100 Indian Pass, in the Adirondack Mountains, by R. Gignoux, to M. T. Men- 

denhall, Charleston, S. C. 

101 Fruit Piece, by J. B. Ord, to Samuel F. Babcock, Cleveland, Ohio. 

102 Landscape, by G. C. Bingham, to James Thompson, (of 22 Dey st.,) New 

York. 

103 Freeing the Captive, by G. Harvey, to George W. Gilbert, Ann Arbor, Michi- 

gan. 

104 Fruit Piece, by J. B. Ord, to Edward S. Deny, New York. 

105 Salt Marsh, near the Delaware, by J. Hamilton, to Mrs. Matilda Bergh, New 

York. 

106 The Fair Student, by T. H. Smith, to William Florence, Philadelphia, Pa. 

107 Landscape— composition, by J. F. Cropsey, to Francis H. Silsbee, Salem, 

Mass. 

108 The Student, by E. White, to John H. Thompson,, Rochester, N. Y. 

109 Landscape, by R. Gignoux, to J. S. Atwood, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

310 Falls of the Niagara, from the American side, by G. N. Frankenstein,to John 
C. Hitchcock, New York. 

111 Boys Bird-nesting, by G. Harvey, to Allen A. Rabineau, Monroe, Michigan. 

112 Pair of Still Life Subjects, by T. Cummings, jr., to Joseph Burnet, Boston, 

Mass. 

113 Southern Landscape Scenery, by T. A. Richards, to Mitchell King, Charles- 

ton, S. C. 

114 Italian Peasant Woman, by Luther Terry, to Thomas W. Williams, (the 

2d,) New London, Conn. 

115 Flower Piece, by G. Harvey, to N. J. Waterbury, New York 



